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If the membership of American labor unions has been restricted by 
* the various methods which their opponents. declare, why is it that from 
1881 to 1921 the membership of the American Federation of Labor has 
increased from 40,000 to 4,000,000, or multiplied itself ninety-eight 
times, an increase of 9,800 per cent? 





How is effective collective bargaining possible unless the workers are 
organized into strong, permanent unions? The same question applies 
to arbitration, mediation and conciliation. 





If labor unions should be destroyed because they have made mistakes, 
why should not also corporations, governments and all institutions be 
destroyed which have made mistakes? 





What better or more effective means is there than the labor unions 
for industrial democracy? Unless some better method is reached to 
secure justice in industry the labor unions must be upheld. 





As long as a labor union is of the open union type, how is the charge 
of monopoly possible? Is any organization which is constantly inviting 
its competitors to join, as the members of labor unions invite outsiders 
to join, a monopoly ? 





If the open shop is so desirable and successful, why is it that all union 
men want the union shop, all unfair employers want the open shop? 
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THE FUTURE FOR LABOR 


CONOMIC _ condi- 
tions are now ripe 
for an aggressive 
advance by  or- 
ganized labor. 

For the past two 
years the employ- 
ing interests have 

taken every advantage of eco- 
nomic conditions both to beat down 
the workers’ standard of living and 
to disrupt their organizations. 


They have used the rapid decline 
in the cost of living to compel and 
to justify sweeping reductions in 
wages. They have used the fear of 
unemployment to dragoon the 
workers into line. They have used 
the army of the unemployed, which 
probably reached the four million 
mark last December, to recruit 
strike-breakers when the workers 
dared openly to resist. They used 
the vast financial resources of ac- 
cumulated war-time profits as in- 
surance against strikes. They put 
their surplus into the war chest of 
organizations publicly committed 
to the elimination of labor union- 
ism from our industrial life. 

Now all this is at an end. Those 
very economic forces which the 
employers used against Labor can 
now be used by Labor against the 
employers. The opportunity is at 
hand for Labor to regain the 
ground it lost and to advance to 
new positions on the front of hu- 
man betterment. 


The cost of living has ceased its 
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decline. What movement exists is 
upward. No worker need fear the 
loss of his job. Men are no longer 
hunting jobs. Jobs are hunting 
men. There is no army of the job- 
less from which to draw recruits. 
The depression has been a drain 
on the war chest of the employers. 

These are not the only economic 
forces that are working Labor’s 
way. Business is definitely on the 
make. Every week increases the 
pressure of competition and of the 
movement of business recovery to- 
ward continuous and uninterrupted 
production. The temporary set- 
back of the strikes merely serves 
to aggravate the tension. Increas- 
ing profits from increased produc- 
tion enhance the employer’s ability 
to pay adequate scales. The trend 
of wages has already swung up- 
ward. Employers in every section 
and trade have seen the writing on 
the wall and have already submit- 
ted to increased compensation. The 
United States Steel Corporation 
has set a precedent which is hard 
for an employer to flout. 

Now is the time for Labor to 
act. But how long it will be time is 
difficult to foretell. 

The increase of prices and the 
general prosperity of the moment 
will probably give Way before long 
to another period of decline. After 
every war there has been a long 
period of “deflation.” But there 
have been spasmodic and tempo- 
rary recoveries. Economic history, 
like all history, repeats itself. The 
present recovery is probably but a 
temporary recovery. Prices, living 
costs, industrial activity are likely 
to seek lower levels. 

There is a definite movement 
among employers, now taking 
shape, to get what small advan- 
tages they can from the present sit- 
uation. They plan to induce Labor 
to sign agreements providing for 
future wage adjustments based 
solely on changes in the cost of liv- 
ing. Even though this may involve 
a temporary wage increase, they 


maintain, it will bind Labor later 
to submit to decreases. 

Apart from economic theory, the 
experience of the last three years 
has convinced most labor unions of 
the dangers of this kind of a bar- 
gain. Both the past and the future 
stand as warnings against them. 

Free of such handicaps and confi- 
dent of its power, Labor stands to- 
day on the pathway of achieve- 
ment.—The Labor Bureau. 





COLLEGES AND TRADES 
UNIONS 


In a great many of the colleges 
and universities of our country 
they have what is called a course 
in Economics, which embraces a 
genera! knowledge, or as much 
knowledge as can be acquired, in 
regard to trade unions, their meth- 
ods, what they stand for, etc. 
Students from the colleges and uni- 
versities visit the headquarters of 
labor organizations, and those who 
do not visit the headquarters for 
a conference with the officers of 
international unions, correspond 
with them, asking for information 
on certain matters on which they 
are not fully informed. They seek 
information in the same way from 
large employers and then they have 
debates on the questions of trade 
unions, the open shop, etc., one col- 
lege debating with the other, one 
side taking the affirmative, the oth- 
er the negative. Below we are pub- 
lishing extracts from the argu- 
ment offered by the debating team 
of the Heidelberg University, lo- 
cated at Tiffin, Ohio, on the sub- 
ject, “The Closed Union Shop Is 
Justifiable,” compiled by Edison L. 
Bowers and Alfred G. Buehler: 

“There have been many histories 
written on the labor question; 
many books on Trade Unionism; 
many arguments given for the 
Closed Shop, but there has never 
been a book, or even a pamphlet, 
setting forth in outline form, in a 
convincing manner, the real argu- 
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ments for the Closed Shop in Amer- 
ican Industry. It is with the hope 
of gathering this material and cor- 
relating it in such a way so that it 
may be easily understood by all 
that the compilers of this little 
volume, in behalf of Organized La- 
bor, now set themselves to the task 
of bringing to the many workers in 
America their cause once more. 

“During the past year, Heidel- 
berg University, of Tiffin, Ohio, 
along with many other colleges and 
universities, debated the Closed 
Shop question. Concluding the 
schedule within the state, the af- 
firmative team, upholding the 
Closed Union Shop, made a two 
thousand-mile tour through the 
middle west, debating colleges en 
route and meeting no team with a 
case equally strong. Despite the 
fact that this team’s arguments 
were ‘hammered’ night after night 
by opponents representing many 
states, the case still stands, virtu- 
ally intact. 

“The Labor movement is as old as 
civilization itself. From the slavery 
of ancient times, through the serf- 
dom of medieval history, to the im- 
proved position of today Labor has 
slowly struggled upward, but only 
at the cost of many reverses and 
cruel sacrifices; capitalism yield- 
ing only when pressure made yield- 
ing necessary. Labor organizations 
first originated in England as a re- 
action to the terrible conditions 
forced upon the workers by the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Arising in the 
skilled trades in the early nine- 
teenth century, the Labor move- 
ment has developed rapidly in the 
United States, numbering today 
40,000 local unions, 140 national 
unions, and 5,000,000 workers who 
represent 27,000,000 of the Ameri- 
can people. The Closed Union Shop 
is now the acknowledged policy in 
many American industries. States- 
men and economists realize that 
the Labor Union and the Closed 
Union Shop have come to stay be- 
cause of their mighty influence for 


good in removing the evils of labor 
conditions. The answer of history 
to the Labor problem is, that the 
Closed Union Shop is a necessary 
defense for Labor against capital- 
ist aggression and that it therefore 
must be recognized as a necessary 
and an inevitable institution in 
American society.” 

Now why does history show the . 
Closed Union Shop to be both per- 
manent and necessary? In the first 
place for the preservation of mere 
justice some influence is needed to 
protect Labor from unfair indus- 
trial practices. In spite of organ- 
ized Labor’s great influence for 
good, many evils in American in- 
dustry demand correction. Long 
hours and low wages are still com- 
mon. 

The iron and steel industry may 
be taken as a typical example of 
“Open Shop Americanism” as 
practiced by big employers. While 
the eight-hour day has long ago 
been conceded in the iron and steel 
industry of England, Germany and 
other countries, in the United 
States alone workmen toil twelve 
hours a day and seven days a week. 
The United States Labor Bureau 
Report for May, 1920, states that 
in the iron and steel industry for 
15 states, 14 per cent of the work- 
men toiled twelve or more hours 
per day; and that in chemical man- 
ufacturing for 25 states 9 per cent 
of the workmen toiled twelve hours 
or more a day. The Labor Bureau 
Report for September, 1919, shows 
that in the Pittsburgh steel dis- 
trict the length of the working day 
had actually increased since 1910. 
The United States Census Bureau 
in 1920 found in Braddock, a Pitts- 
burgh steel suburb, that 200 fam- 
ilies were forced to live in sixty- 
one houses. President Gary, of the 
Steel Corporation, himself said be- 
fore the United States Senate in- 
vestigation committee that 26 per 
cent of his men were working the 
twelve-hour day, which long ago 
was found to be destructive of 
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health and productive of a degrad- 
ing standard of living. In fact, Wil- 
liam B. Dickson, a former vice- 
president of the corporation, was 
forced to say: “In my judgment a 
large proportion of the steel work- 
ers who from early manhood 
worked twelve hours a day are old 
men at forty.” Prof. John R. Com- 
mons, foremost American student 
of the Labor problem, in character- 
izing the attitude of the Steel Cor- 
poration towards its employes, 
states: “The Steel Corporation has 
kept ahead of the game; not by 
doing better than the Labor Unions 
can do, but by doing worse, and do- 
ing it in the name of Liberty and 
the Open Shop. 

“Inhuman employers still use 
child labor, and resist all attempts 
to overthrow a practice admitted as 
evil and injurious in its effects by 
statesmen and economists every- 
where. The United States Census 
for 1920 shows that the per cent 
of children under 16 years of age 
in the industries of many states has 
actually increased since 1914. 

“The never ending stream of 
immigrants, up to the beginning of 
the recent war, from low standard 
of living countries appears to have 
had a lowering tendency upon the 
standard of living among American 
workmen, and has accentuated the 
child and woman labor problems. 
‘The growth of large scale produc- 
tion, the concentration of industry, 
and the immigration of large num- 
bers of unskilled, capitalless labor- 
ers have all tended to produce a 
wage earning class, and have 
caused the status of the American 
laborer to approach that of his Eu- 
ropean cousin.’ (1) Poor and igno- 
rant foreigners work long hours for 
low wages under inhuman condi- 
tions, lowering the American stand- 
ard of living and endangering 
America’s democratic institutions 
by breeding hardship and discon- 
tent among her workmen. 

“The existence of these, and 
many similar evils in our present 


industrial system shows that some 
influence is needed to give Labor 
justice. But Labor cannot look to . 
the State for complete regulation 
of its activities and for quick rem- 
edy of all evils, for it is undesirable 
to extend governmental activities 
everywhere, leading to a paternal- 
ism and bureaucratic autocracy de- 
structive of American democracy. 
Nor can Labor turn to capital for 
complete justice, as shown by the 
very existence of evils under the 
present capitalist regime, and by 
the campaign of American employ- 
ers for the Open Shop in opposi- 
tion to the right of Labor to organ- 
ize. And so there is only one re- 
course left: Labor must protect it- 
self in the struggle. But Labor can 
protect itself only through the 
combined strength of collective 
bargaining and organization, as 
shown by established economic 
truths.” 

Next month we will publish fur- 
ther extracts which we believe will 
be interesting due to the fact that 
the statements contain a lot of val- 
uable information, and we certain- 
ly cannot refrain from expressing 
our sincere approval of the gentle- 
men who put forth such sound ar- 
guments. There are very few trade 
union officials who could have done 
any better in advocating the prin- 
ciples of the union shop. 





REDUCTION OF WAGES IS A 
MISTAKE 


Any business that cannot suc- 
ceed and pay the wages that all 
American traditions demand for 
American workers is inefficient and 
un-American. 

The great injury inflicted upon 
the business of the country. by the 
coal and railroad complications, and 
upon the people of the country and 
upon the nation itself, is due prima- 
rily to the fundamental economic 
error that wages should be reduced 
and that any benefit can come to a 
country by reduction of wages. 
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If the late great war has any- 
thing at all to its credit, anything 
at all that we can look to as a gen- 
eral advantage to humanity, it is 
the fact that the war and the con- 
ditions which it created tended to 
raise the wage scale. 

The effort of all intelligent peo- 
ple, as well as humanitarian people, 
the effort of all people familiar 
with social and economic principles 
and objectives, should have been to 
maintain this wage scale and the 
standard of living made possible by 
a high wage scale, even though the 
cost of living should be somewhat 
reduced. 

We know perfectly well that the 
supremacy of American products is 
not due and never has been due and 
never will be due to the cheapness 
of American labor. 

It is due to the skill of American 
labor, the intelligence and educa- 
tion of American labor, the con- 
tentment, energy and enthusiasm 
of American labor, and, of course, 
in addition to this superiority of 
American labor, the superiority of 
American machinery. 

The superior skill, education, 
contentment, energy, enthusiasm 
of American labor are due prima- 
rily to the superior American 
standard of living and the oppor- 
tunities, ambitions and interest 
which that high standard of living 
creates.” 

To strike at that standard of liv- 
ing of the American laborer is to 
strike at the very base of all his 
superiority, to kill his superior skill 
and intelligence, his contentment, 
enthusiasm and interest at the 
very root. 

It is the extreme of false econ- 
omy—it is the utmost of bad man- 
agement, to say nothing of the so- 
cial and ethical questions involved. 

It may be taken as an elemental 
proposition that no saving from 
wage reduction compensates for 
the loss of production from discon- 
tented labor—or labor rendered 
less efficient through a reduction of 


the standard of living and a conse- 
quent limitation of those opportu- 
nities for education and individual 
improvement which make Ameri- 
can labor the most efficient in the 
world. 

In addition to the injury which 
a reduction of wages inflicts upon 
labor and through labor upon pro- 
duction, there is the general injury 
upon all business which a reduction 
in purchasing power of the mass of 
the community inevitably involves. 

It is possible that we business 
men do not all realize that a great 
part of the general prosperity of 
the period and the immediate post- 
war period was due to high wages 
and the general distribution of 
those wages in purchases—for the 
workingman generally spends near- 
ly all that he earns! 

When wages were high the 
workingman and his family bought 
freely, the shops prospered, store 
stocks were exhausted, the fac- 
tories were overwhelmed with or- 
ders, and the fullest market pre- 
vailed for raw material furnished 
by the farm and the mine. 

Do you, fellow business man, 
who own a store, fail to realize that 
the hand which reduces wages dips 
into your till to deprive you of a 
proportionate part of your patron- 
age and your profits? 

Do you, fellow business man, 
who run a factory, fail to realize 
that your orders come from those 
shops, and are dependent in turn 
upon the patronage and prosperity 
of those shops? 

Do you, fellow farmers and fel- 
low miners, fail to realize that the 
demand for your products depends 
upon the demands from the fac- 
tories, and that these factories de- 
pend upon the orders from the 
shops, and that the orders from the 
shops depend upon the prosperity 
and the patronage of those shops, 
which are in turn dependent upon 
the prosperity of the wage earners, 
the greatest individual element in 
the whole nation? 





The conditions of prosperity are 
a very economic “house that Jack 
built,” and the foundation of the 
house is the welfare of the worker, 
based on good wages and conse- 
quent high purchasing power. 

Therefore, when the mine own- 
ers and railroad owners demanded 
a reduction of wages without abso- 
lute necessity they committed a 
fundamental economic error. 

When the Railroad Labor Board 
authorized a reduction they sanc- 
tioned a blow not only at the wel- 
fare of the workers, but at the gen- 
eral welfare of all business and at 
the prosperity of the country. 

Of course, the workers would not 
tolerate this reduction in wages, 
wholly unnecessary and unjustifi- 
able at this time; and whether 
moved by selfish consideration or 
not, they were performing a patri- 
otic service in not tolerating it. 

The plain truth of the matter is 
that any management of any busi- 
ness which can not succeed and 
still pay good wages is not only 
inefficient, but un-American; be- 
cause good wages for good work 
not only is—but is recognized to be 
—a fundamental American propo- 
sition. 

Most of our American business 
men are able to conduct their busi- 
nesses successfully and pay high 
wages; and they conduct their 
business successfully not in spite of 
the high wages, but on account of 
the high wages—because success is 
a combination of efficient manage- 
ment and efficient labor. 

The proof that reduction in 
wages was in no way necessary at 
this time in the coal mines and on 
the railroads is shown in the fact 
that great industries, like the Steel 
Trust under the skillful manage- 
ment of Elbert H. Gary, were rais- 
ing their wages 20 per cent at the 
time that these mining and rail- 
road industries were attempting to 
reduce wages—and is further 
shown in the fact that the coal op- 
erators have finally put their men 
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back to work at the old wage, and 
can, and will, not only conduct 
their businesses successfully with 
wages at that standard, but profi- 
teer very handsomely in addition. 

The railroads must not only 
eventually pay the previously es- 
tablished wage, which they at- 
tempted to reduce, but will prob- 
ably soon have to pay an added 
wage. 

The demand for labor is increas- 
ing throughout the nation. Wages 
will increase in proportion and the 
opportunity to take advantage of 
the necessities of the workingman 
will not exist, even for those who 
shortsightedly desire to take such 
advantage. 

The fundamental mistake, there- 
fore, which has precipitated all the 
injury of these strikes and these 
interruptions of the business of the 
country, and these burdens upon 
business and upon individual citi- 
zens, which will endure as long as 
the limitations on fuel and trans- 
portation endure, was made by the 
coal operators and the railroad 
managers when they unjustifiably 
demanded lower wages, and by the 
Railroad Labor Board which sanc- 
tioned these unjustifiable demands. 

Perhaps these mistakes may not 
be made so often when it is thor- 
oughly realized how importaut 
high wages and a high standard of 
living and a high purchasing 
power are not only to the general 
prosperity of the nation but to the 
prosperity of every individual busi- 
ness—to my business and to your 
business and to every business and 
profession and occupation through- 
out the whole country.—William R. 
Hearst. 





BIG BIZ PLOTS TO SMASH ALL 
IMMIGRATION BARS 


Washington—A survey’ con- 
ducted by the American Federation 
of Labor proves that the stories of 
Y cag) shortage in this country are 

alse. 
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The survey shows that these 
stories are circulated by newspa- 
pers published in cities where men 
are tramping the streets in their 
search for work From the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, from the Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico comes the same 
story of men looking for work. 

Information on the alleged 
shortage of labor has been received 
from nearly 200 city central 
bodies, located in every state, in 
answer to a request by Frank Mor- 
rison, secretary of the A. F. of L., 
that these labor organizations fur- 
nish the A. F. of L. “the very best 
information you can in regard to 
unemployment in your city.” 

In every city reporting except 
one a labor surplus is recorded. 
Kankakee, Ill., does not report a 
surplus, but states that “the supply 
is about equal to the demand.” 

Some of the letters support their 
claim of a labor surplus by includ- 
ing newspaper clippings in which 
the increasing activities of local 
charity organizations is recorded. 

Most of the letters are bitter to- 
ward propagandists who would 
create the impression that a labor 
shortage exists, and who are heart- 
less and blind to present conditions 
which they would intensify. 

The following excerpts from 
letters from various sections are 
indicative of the general tone of all 
the letters: 

Boston — There are thousands 
out of work here. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—There is ap- 
parently about 10,000 unemployed 
in this city. 

Minneapolis — About 1,200 un- 
employed here. No scarcity of la- 
bor in any industry. 

Portland, Ore.—In no industry 
is there a scarcity of labor. 

Detroit, Mich.—There is a line 
up in front of every employment 
agency in the city. The mission 
houses are full. More men are 
seeking employment at local fac- 
tories than can be used by them. 
There is a big oversupply of com- 


mon labor and considerable of a 
surplus of skilled workers in De- 
troit. 

Philadelphia—A fair estimate of 
the unemployment in Philadelphia 
at present is approximately about 
15,000 people. 

Houston, Texas— There are 
plenty of mechanics and hundreds 
of common laborers looking for 
work every day here. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is no 
material labor shortage. This let- 
ter states that steel mills shortage 
is because men refuse to work long 
hours for low wages. Men are be- 
ing brought from the South but do 
not stay. 

Alexandria, La.—There are two 
men for every job and work is aw- 
ful scarce here. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Reports show that 
even building craftsmen are un- 
employed despite the big building 
program that has been on. 

St. Louis, Mo.—There is no sign 
of labor shortage in this locality. 
We are looking for the number of 
idle workers to increase as the win- 
ter months roll around. 

Seattle, Wash.—There will be no 
less than 5,000 men here out of 
work unless they go elsewhere for 
work. 

Bellows Falls, Vt.—There is no 
shortage of labor here. 

San Antonio, Texas—There is a 
large number of skilled labor idle 
in this city. As to unskilled labor 
this city is flooded. 

Milwaukee—There is no indus- 
try here that has a shortage of 
labor. 

Spokane, Wash.—City free em- 
ployment bureau is quoted: “Still 
plenty of unemployment in Spo- 
kane.” City central official esti- 
mates between 500 and 1,000 un- 
employed. 

Youngstown, Ohio—This central 
body reports that steel mills cry 
labor shortage and force men to 
undergo a physical examination. 
Low wages, which make it impos- 
sible to live, is the rule. Men ap- 
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pear at the factory gates but are 
not employed. 

Dayton, Ohio—There are about 
4,000 unemployed here. Manager 
of state-city free employment bu- 
reau here places it at 3,000. 

Kenosha, Wis.—There is un- 
employment galore and we expect 
same to be worse a month from 
now.—News Letter. 





STRIKES WOULD BE OUT- 
LAWED BY FEDERAL 
COURT’S DECISION 


Kansas City, Mo.—In a divided 
opinion the federal court of ap- 
peals has ruled that when a strike 
interferes with the manufacture of 
articles intended for interstate 
commerce, such strike is illegal. In 
a minority opinion Judge Stone de- 
clared, in effect, that if the decision 
is upheld it will outlaw every 
strike. 

The decision is made in the case 
of several St. Louis leather manu- 
facturers and their organized 
leather workers, who suspended 
work when they were refused a 
wage scale and improved working 
conditions. The strike was so ef- 
fective that the employers asked 
Federal District Judge Wade to is- 
sue an injunction against picketing 
on the ground that the strikers 
were interfering with interstate 
commerce. The court refused but 
later issued the injunction. 

The United Leather Workers’ 
‘International Union aided their St. 
Louis members in appealing the de- 
cision to the federal court of ap- 
peals, which now sustains Judge 
Wade. In upholding the lower 
court, Judge Sanborn said: 

“Manufacture of articles con- 
tracted or intended to go into in- 
terstate commerce constitutes part 
of same. That where the purpose 
of the conspiracy is to prevent the 
manufacture of such articles, the 
inevitable effect is to interfere with 
interstate commerce.” 

The leather workers announce 


they will appeal this decision to the 
United States Supreme Court, 
which has repeatedly made a clear 
distinction between production and 
transportation. 

The Supreme Court made this 
distinction when it set aside the 
federal child labor act of 1916, 
which prohibited the products of 
child labor entering interstate com- 
merce. In that case (Hammer vs. 
Dagenhart) the court said: 

“The making of goods and the 
mining of coal are not interstate 
commerce, nor does the fact that 
these things are to be afterwards 
shipped or used in interstate com- 
merce make their production a part 
thereof.” 

In the case of Coe vs. Errol 
(116 U. S., 517) the Supreme 
Court also drew a sharp line be- 
tween production and transporta- 
tion. This case revolved around 
the right of a state to tax logs in- 
tended for export. The court said 
that while the logs were intended 
for export the owner has a perfect 
right to change his mind, “and un- 
til actually put in motion, for some 
place out of the state, or committed 
to the carrier for transportation to 
such place, why may they not be 
regarded as still remaining a part 
of the general mass of property in 
the state?” 

The court further stated that 
“until actually launched on its way 
to another state, or committed to 
a common carrier for transporta- 
tion to such a state, its destination 
is not fixed and certain.” 

‘In these cases the Supreme 
Court takes a position in sharp 
contrast to the court of appeals, 
which rules that because a strike 
makes it impossible for an em- 
ployer to manufacture articles in- 
tended for interstate commerce, 
that this strike is a violation of 
law.—News Letter. 





Hereditary Bondsmen! Know ye 
not who would be free themselves 
must strike the blow?—Byron. 














EPLEORIAL ) 








(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE election being over and the working people having had an op- 

portunity of digesting the results, perhaps an expression here 

would not be inappropriate. In the first place, it is unmistakably 
evident that the masses of workers throughout the country rebelled 
against the injustices perpetrated on them at every opportunity that 
presented itself, by the present Washington administration, from the 
decisions of the Supreme Court handed down by the Republican mem- 
bers of that body against the Miners’ Union, holding that organization 
responsible for the acts of individuals during a strike; then setting 
aside the Child Labor law; then coming down to the Miners’ strike and 
the attempt of the Government to straddle the Miners with a settlement 
based on a proposition made by the President of the United States 
which would undoubtedly have destroyed that union; then the action of 
Attorney-General Daugherty, representing the national government, in 
applying for an injunction, in behalf of the Government, against the 
shop trades that were on strike—a proceeding never before attempted 
in the history of our country. It was nothing strange for the employers 
to apply for an injunction against strikers, but Mr. Daugherty wanted 
to do something different, and in behalf of the employers, applied for 
and received an injunction from a judge friendly to the administration 
in the city of Chicago, against the railroad shop workers who were fight- 
ing only to maintain a living wage and against enormous reductions 
that had been imposed upon them. The action of the attorney-general 
in this case was about the biggest blunder that could possibly have been 
made. In the first place, the employers could have obtained the in- 
junction without the Government interfering—all employers get in- 
junctions when they apply for them, nowadays. In the next place, it 
was on the eve of an election, and even had the Government been justi- 
fied in its proceeding—and it was not—it was bad policy to antagonize 
the masses of workers, not only by the action of the attorney-general in 
securing the injunction, but also by his direct threatening expressions, 
covered by his so-called law-and-order program, in attempting to destroy 
the unions of railroad shopmen by breaking up their strike through the 
form of an injunction. Two years ago the present administration was 
swept into office by an overwhelming majority and the last election was 
the most thorough repudiation of any administration that was ever 
elected to represent the people, and no reason for it except the brazen 
and cold-blooded attempts of the Government to destroy the unions of 
workers, and help the wealthy employers of the country. Those old- 
time leaders in Washington are as blind as the man who absolutely re- 
fuses to see. They do not realize that the masses of people are watching 
carefully the acts of the Government officials, both state and national. 
They fail to understand that even though their attacks have been made 
against organized labor that the multitudes of unorganized workers real- 
ize that the organized labor movement is fighting their fight and that a 
blow inflicted upon the labor organizations is also an injury to the un- 
organized and in casting their ballots they are usually governed by the 
slogan of the American Federation of Labor—“To vote for their friends 
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and defeat their enemies.” There are one or two prominent instances 
in the election just held that are worthy of notice. In the case of Senator 
Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, who had every opportunity of winning, 
backed by the national administration, it was said by the people of New 
Jersey, that voting against this Senator was their method of expressing 
their contempt for the Harding administration The case of Senator 
Pomerene, a2 Democrat from Ohio, is another instance of where the 
workers of that state, although they elected to office a Democratic gov- 
ernor, defeated the present Democratic incumbent, Senator Pomerene, 
because of his unjust attack on the organized labor movement of our 
country. He did not need to attack labor, but he could not control him- 
self and the masses of workers decided that he was not their friend, and 
although Congressman Fess, a staunch machine Republican, was no bet- 
ter than Pomerene, the trade unionists of that state decided that they 
would at least get even with Pomerene for his unjust and unfounded at- 
tacks against the trade unionists of the country. The result was that 
Republican Fess was elected to the United States Senate to succeed the 
present incumbent, Mr. Pomerene, while in the state election a Demo- 
cratic governor won out over the Republican candidate who was a very 
close friend of the Washington administration and was backed up in 
every way by every Republican Jeader in Washington. A still more 
glaring and prominent case of where the workers decided the election, 
was the election of a United States Senator in Indiana. Ex-Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge, Republican nominee, perhaps not only one of the 
shrewdest and ablest men in the Republican party in Indiana, but also 
one of the greatest Republican leaders of the nation, who is not only a 
great orator, but also a master mind as a writer, who served in the 
United States Senate for twelve years, his record showing him faithful 
to his party and fairly honest towards the working people. He went 
over to the Bull Moose party with ex-President Roosevelt, and lost out 
for a short time, coming back this year and capturing the Republican 
nomination, defeating President Harding’s friend, Senator Harry New. 
The Democrats three or four months ago had no more idea that it was 
possible to elect a Democrat to the United States Senate from Indiana 
than it was for them to jump to the moon. Indiana is normally Re- 
publican from fifty to one hundred thousand. The Democrats had no 
machine whatever in any of the cities. The Republicans had a perfect 
machine with unlimited money at their disposal and every county, city 
and town thoroughly organized. Beveridge had campaigned the state 
for four or five months, speaking in every district within the confines of 
Indiana. He is a wonderful speaker, commands large audiences, and to 
any man, whether he believes in his expressions or not, it is a pleasure 
to listen to his address. He was cock-sure of his election to the Senate. 
Ex-Governor Samuel Ralston, the Democrat nominee, plodded along 
through the state, doing the best he could without a machine, without 
any money and with but few of the national Democrat leaders helping 
him. Beveridge decided that he was going to be elected to the Senate 
and he also intended to go higher, and no doubt, had he been elected, he 
would have been nominated for the Presidency of the United States in 
1924. He also decided that the best course for him to pursue was to 
express himself as ultra-conservative. He attacked labor unions in 
nearly every place and in nearly every one of his addresses, not only 
since his nomination, but several months previous to that time, in his 
addresses before business men’s organizations and elsewhere, he made 
a general attack on the trade union movement of our country. He used 
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to have the name of being somewhat of a radical in the old days so he 
wanted to live down that name in order to secure the support of the 
wealthy class of the country in his election to the Senate and his nomi- 
nation for the Presidency of the United States in 1924. He made a very 
bitter attack on the railroad shop trades andthe coal miners. The rail- 
road shop trades went after him, distributing throughout the State of 
Indiana thousands of copies of their paper “Labor” which no doubt 
helped in the defeat of Beveridge. Now that I have mentioned to you 
all of Mr. Beveridge’s good points, let me mention to you some of his 
weaknesses. As stated above, he is wonderfully clever, but he is an ego- 
tist of the worst kind. In other words, he has the so-called “swell head” 
to such an extent that it is impossible for even his closest friend to tell 
him anything. He accepts no advice and he is very sensitive to criticism. 
A man in public life who expects to amount to anything must expect and 
should accept criticism, although it may sometimes be very unjust. 
Beveridge, like others that we know, loves to read the nice things that 
are said about him, the statements that laud him to the sky, but he 
suffers mentally and physically when he reads anything in the papers or 
magazines that goes after him in cold-blooded fashion or that says things 
about him which are not nice. The trouble with some of our public men 
is that they love flattery, but they despise and cringe at criticism. 
Beveridge is one of that kind and when “Labor” went after him, he 
could not control himself and went after the trade unions in his speeches 
in all the towns and cities in Indiana. He attacked Gompers and all other 
labor leaders; said they were loafers, idlers, agitators and disturbers. 
The result was that he gave a thousand times more publicity to “Labor” 
than it would have received had he used his head and allowed the pub- 
lication and its attack to go unnoticed by him. Three weeks before the 
election the betting everywhere was in favor of Beveridge. The result 
was that on account of his blundering and because of his insurmountable 
ego and unnecessary pride he brought upon himself the opposition of 
the masses of workers which lost him not only the Senatorship, but also 
undoubtedly the Presidency of the United States—another blunder such 
as that made by Secretary Hughes when he was defeated as President 
of the United States because of the blunder made in California—the 
only difference being that Hughes was in the hands of his managers in 
California, while Beveridge was managing his own campaign in Indiana. 
In summing up the situation, the Republicans got a thrashing they 
should not soon forget and we wonder if they will have brains enough 
during the next two years to save the party that has within its gift 
about thirty-five thousand positions. Will they save the party by enact- 
ing honest legislation and giving the workers a square deal? Will Presi- 
dent Harding and his friends now wake up and understand that party 
ties no longer exist when it comes to the question of the working men 
voting? They will vote for men like Johnson of California, who is 
admired and respected by the masses of workers, although a stanch Re- 
publican. Voting for men like LaFollette of Wisconsin should be a lesson 
to the national Republican leaders and make them realize the fact that 
they cannot attempt to destroy the masses by enacting unjust legisla- 
tion and expect their support on the day of election. If the Republican 
party desires to hold that party in power they can do so because at the 
end of two years prosperity will again be with us, we will have better 
times than we have had during the past two years. Business will be 
somewhat dull and conditions will not be very good during this winter, 
but after that general conditions will continue to improve until the next 
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general election. If the Washington administration does nothing dif- 
ferent from what they have done during the past two years, there is no 
doubt but what it will be thoroughly repudiated when the next general 
election comes around. If Harding and his friends will but open their 
eyes and surround themselves with the right kind of leaders they can 
save their party. It makes no difference to the working men and women 
of this country whether the administration is Republican or Democrat— 
all they want is a square deal—which they have not been getting. 
Harding has surrounded himself with perhaps the most bigoted, anti- 
labor Republicans that can be found in this country. In addition to 
this, he has surrounded himself with men in his cabinet who cannot do 
him any good or render him advice or assistance in the time of need. 
There are two or three strong men in the cabinet, and it ends right there. 
Secretary Hughes, Secretary Hoover, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Mellon, who, although not a friend of labor, is a man who knows the 
banking business and a man who has the courage to do the things he 
believes should be done. Weeks, as Secretary of War, has no influence 
in Massachusetts from whence he hails. Secretary Denby is of the same 
caliber. Secretary Davis, as head of the Labor Department, a position 
which belongs exclusively to an active Labor man, is no more help to the 
Harding administration than some two by four politician just out of 
some small town in Indiana. The Labor Movement has no confidence in 
him because he knows nothing about the great things that are going on 
in the labor world today. In so far as his honesty is concerned, we have 
no intention of questioning that, but he cannot help the administration 
because he does not know what is going on and has not been identified 
with the trade union movement for twenty years; does not understand 
the workers. Socially he is considered a good fellow, but he has no pres- 
tige with the masses in the labor movement and cannot possibly be of any 
assistance to the administration as he has no ability, and so it is with 
all of the others not mentioned here who constitute the cabinet. Those 
dyed-in-the-wool so-called friends of labor who have been elected to 
office should also bear in mind that the Democratic party, which is per- 
haps on the eve of coming back into power, must prove to the workers 
that its candidates are of the progressive type; those who will under- 
stand the workers; those who will fight for the workers, and will give 
to our country an honest, clean administration, otherwise they, in their 
turn, will receive the same punishment they received two years ago. 





strike, because the companies that employ them refuse to carry out 

the agreement entered into in Cleveland. Most of those miners 
were non-union men who went out on strike during the months of the 
strike and the agreement entered into with the operators only covers the 
men employed by said operators who employed union men before the 
strike. Intense suffering prevails amongst those miners and sickness 
prevails within their families; wholesale evictions have taken place and 
even in cases where the birth of children was about to take place this 
did not prevent the wholesale eviction of those unfortunate people who 
were living in company houses. Four children were born at the side of 
the road. The Miners’ Union undoubtedly is doing the best that can 
possibly be done to help in relieving their suffering, but in view of the 
fact that all of its members were out on strike for such a long time and 
now those men are returning to work, many of them owing the shop 


ex HERE are about 20,000 miners, mostly in Pennsylvania, still on 
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keeper and grocer who helped them during the months of idleness, the 
national organization finds it almost impossible to raise money immedi- 
ately to help the non-union miners who went on strike. The great pity of 
the whole thing is that had those non-union fields been organized for the 
past four or five years, as they were organized in other districts, they 
would have been protected when the signing of an agreement took place. 
A report just published by the Research Department of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, which organization had 
special investigators in the mining districts, is about the most heart- 
rending and depressing report that I have ever read. It describes the 
suffering of the miners and their families in that district who are still 
on strike. It is no surprise that the children of those miners grow up 
with a determination to wreak vengeance on the capitalistic class which 
causes such suffering in their young childhood and drives their parents 
to death by starvation. It is no wonder that children raised under such 
circumstances despise and are filled with a desire to destroy the Govern- 
ment which obtains in a country where such suffering is experienced 
without any effort being made on the part of the Government to relieve 
the distress existing. Most of the men and women who form radical 
organizations are individuals who were born in European countries or 
whose ancestors were born in countries where they were persecuted; 
who come to this country filled with a hatred for the Government of the 
country they have just left which had driven them to despair and dis- 
traction, and they find, especially in the mining districts, that conditions 
are not much better in this country which boasts so much of liberty and 
freedom, because the cruel operators or owners of the industry in which 
they work so often compel them: to starve, suffer and die in want, 
rather than allow them to belong to the organization which they believe 
in, the only one that renders them assistance in their distress, viz., the 
Trade Union Movement. Gunmen, thugs, guards of all kinds are hired 
by the mine owners to drive those poor miners and their families under 
cover and to beat them into submission. There are no laws obtaining 
in mining camps except laws made by the mine owners—the judges, in 
many instances, being owned and controlled by the operators, and the 
police force appointed at the suggestion of the owners so they may 
blackjack and punish the women and children in those districts, for which 
they are permitted to go scot-free by the authorities. Conditions of 
this kind are doing more than anything else to create distrust, discon- 
tent and hatred for the so-called capitalistic class. The surprising thing 
about all of this is that the more those poor people are browbeaten and 
blackjacked, the more determined they are to fight for the principles of 
trade unionism, in which they believe. They are making the same fight 
that their ancestors made for centuries in European countries for re- 
ligious freedom, and undoubtedly with such determination expressed by 
those men, women and children, who have been made to suffer and live 
on the roadside for months without any relief, they will win and establish 
the principles for which they are struggling. Our membership. and 
others who call themselves Americans and trade unionists could well 
learn a lesson from the struggling, starving, suffering miners and their 
families, as some of our so-called top-notch union men are not out on 
strike three days before they begin looking for relief. Those poor miners 
have been out now for nearly seven months, and some of those families 
in that period have not had as much as $10.00 relief. benefits, still they 
— to fight and will continue to do so until victory crowns their 
efforts. 
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NE thing alone is certain, “This life flies.” Another thing that’s 
O certain is, that those who in their turn shall follow us, will find con- 

ditions much better than we found them. When we started out to 
work, we found conditions pretty rotten, discouraging and disgusting. 
Sometimes we were so thoroughly disheartened, so utterly fagged out, 
that we almost gave up the ship. One thing alone saved us—our heart 
and our nerve. We held on in spite of everything. Then we started our 
union, and oh, what a fight to keep it up. Threatened and abused by the 
bosses; sometimes discharged, always despised by our employers, still 
we fought on and held on to our union. Do you remember the days and 
the nights of worry, the anxious moments we went through, and still in 
our darkest days we clinched our hands, we grit out teeth and we swore 
an oath that by all the gods we would not let our enemies destroy our 
union? Did we keep our pledge? Well, I guess we did! You want the 
proof? Go ask any of the old-timers to tell you how we met in secret, 
covered up our brass emblems, sometimes afraid to trust anyone, often 
betrayed by some inhuman leech who worked with us, but always build- 
ing up our infant union. You want further proof—you who just came 
in? Well, you get $30.00 a week driving the team or wagon that we 
drove for nine or ten dollars and worked all hours, from daylight until 
after dark. I guess, young man, that is proof sufficient. You certainly 
sometimes make some of us who sit quietly in the meeting laugh within 
ourselves, and sometimes we burn up with contempt for you when we 
hear you prating and shooting off your hot air about what you have 
done, or what you would do if you were running things. Oh, how you 
make us suffer and hate you when you say—“What good is the Union?” 
Be careful, boy, lest such members as you, who fraternize with the non- 
union man, be the cause some day of breaking up our union. Be careful, 
lest you might experience what good the union has done, for if through 
your pin-headed tactics you destroy our union, you will surely go back 
to the unspeakable conditions of slavery from which we emerged only 
a few short years ago. 





F COURSE, we are going to have misunderstandings within our 
O unions. We are going to have disagreements between unions over 

jurisdictional affairs and we are going to have bickerings within the 
locals over imaginary grievances that do not exist. This is only nat- 
ural—it is only human, because there must be some vent for the stored- 
up energy in the active, normal human being. Where absolute content- 
ment exists there is no independence and ne progress. Millions of work- 
ing men in China work year after year and get very little for it. Why? 
Because there is no union and no progress and undoubtedly not enough 
of energy within the race for them to make a fight for better working 
conditions for the masses. Full-blooded men and women during the en- 
tire history of the world have had to fight, and fight bitterly in order to 
gain the least step forward on the road to progress. That same con- 
dition must continue or the human race, composed principally of work- 
ers, would undoubtedly go backward. A statesman once said, “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of freedom.” Our eternal watching, or vigilance, 
within our union is the price that we pay for better homes, better food. 
better educational facilities for our children, better and more sanitary 
workshops, better medical services, and, in short, a better world for all 
of the people, instead of a world of lust and gluttony for just a few, as 
used to be the custom one hundred years ago. We must keep on watch- 
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ing, fighting, struggling, adding strength to our forces, determined that 
we will not go backward, but that we will go onward and onward until 
we make the world better for those who come after us, just as those who 
preceded us made conditions just a little better for us. 





who willfully and deliberately refuses to do his best, who refuses 

to put forth any effort to help in the great struggle of life. Such 
individual is not only a menace to society, but his own worst enemy, and 
is entitled to censure. There are more so-called, would-be protectors of 
the common people in this country than there are briefless lawyers in 
the United States Congress. Is it not the most surprising thing in the 
world that some of the professors in our universities who never did a 
hard day’s work or performed any manual labor of any kind, living for 
years through their books, can, in five minutes, give to the world a rem- 
edy or cure for all the evils and misunderstandings existing between 
the workers and their employers? Nearly all of these professors agree 
that the trade union movement is not the proper means of bringing 
about that condition of perfect happiness which the workers ought to 
enjoy. Every one of those high-class intellectuals pity the poor workers 
because of their ignorance in believing that the union is going to be the 
means of bringing about their salvation. The trade unionists, both 
skilled and unskilled, in most instances pity those poor cure-alls, those 
academic nuisances, because the average hod carrier who does not know 
anything except clean, healthy work, who is not skilled or competent 
to discuss the debauchery of the Roman Empire, is receiving better 
wages than those high-class, academic saviors of the people who call 
themselves Professors. The milk wagon driver in Chicago, who a few 
years ago worked as a farm boy sixteen long hours a day, is now work- 
ing his eight hours a day, with four days off each month and two weeks’ 
vacation with pay, averaging about $45.00 a week, while the average 
high school teacher with a college education, who is continually afraid 
of being fired from his job through the influence of some politician, 
finally becoming a nervous wreck, is working for a much smaller salary 
than the farm boy who is driving a milk wagon in Chicago. Our bakery 
wagon driver in Washington, D. C., is getting almost as much salary 
as the Secretary to President Harding, and it is a well known fact that 
his independence of character, his manly bearing and his utter fearless- 
ness of losing his job, is not to be compared with the gentlemen holding 
offices with high-sounding titles, which are empty and who have a hard 
time making both ends meet. The answer to all of this is, that the so- 
called common classes, or workers, who a few years ago were slaves, 
had intelligence enough to organize into trade unions and to remain in 
those unions, continuing to increase their ranks year after year, and ever 
and always bettering their lives by raising the standard of living through 
improved working conditions and increased wages, thereby making the 
world better for themselves and brighter for those that follow after. 


N O MAN should be censured if he is doing his best. Only the fellow 





The more our enemies make us bleed and cry with pain, the more 
Labor will make them pay when the day of squaring accounts comes. 
An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, was and is the law of Moses. 
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children, and those fathers and mothers who have had little or 

no education themselves are the most anxious that their sons 

and daughters receive the best education that they can possibly provide? 
The answer is easily obtained. They, the parents, know the value of an 
education because they were made to suffer during their lives for want 
of it, and secondly, the fathers of today because of trade unions are 
earning enough money to keep their children in school instead of drag- 
ging them, in their young years, into the mill and mine. That’s the 
answer. The union has done it. Do you think for one moment that if I 
were driving a team for the old wage of ten dollars a week (and, by the 
way, I drove a pair of horses twelve hours a day for Swift & Company 
in Boston for ten dollars a week) do you honestly think that if I had to 
continue at that wage I could send my five boys through college? If 
you think so, come out of it—quit kidding yourself. It can’t be done. 
No, those chaps, at the age of eleven or twelve, would be down hitching 
up a single at four in the morning, as Harry Lauder says “Just the same 
as their daddy done before them.” So give the union credit for some- 
thing. Mike Casey milked cows somewhere in Oregon for ten dollars 
per month. His son graduated from the University of California with 
high honors and after returning from the battle front in France, was 
employed as civil engineer by the City of San Francisco, where he was 
born. When Bill Neer ran away from the country and from slavery and 
arrived in Chicago, he worked for just about enough to eat, but he held: 
on and finally succeeded in getting a job on a milk wagon and eventually 

~ got on in life earning enough to give his two daughters the best educa- 
tion money could possibly provide. So it is all along the line. One 
other instance—-Dave Walsh was Governor of old blue-blooded Massachu- 
setts, and Dave is now in the United States Senate and making good. 
Jim Curley was at the same time, and is now, Mayor of Boston. Both of 
them—the Governor and the Mayor, are sons of Irish laborers, two- 
dollar-a-day men. Both of these gentlemen came from fathers who 
worked at one time, after coming to this country, for about one dollar a 
day or less. It is no reflection on any man to come from parents who 
were poor. On the contrary, it is a great honor to any man to owe his 
birth to poor, but honest parents. Moral: The union has made it pos- 
sible for us to send our children to school and it is a safe bet that the 
children of the workers, in a few years, will be the masters of our 
country. Will they be true to the principles of the fathers who struggled 
and fought against almost insurmountable odds for them, or will they 
forget that it was the trade union that made it possible for them to be 
what they are—men of education and honor, instead of cringing slaves? 


W HY is it that nearly all working men are today educating their 





The greater the sacrifice, the more we suffer, the sweeter will be our 
reward. 





Again we ask our membership throughout the country to take part in 
the business affairs of their local unions, to attend their meetings and 
endeavor, by their counsel and advice, to make the union as nearly per- 
fect, in their respective districts, as it is possible to make it. 




















F, T. Carlton, DePauw University: “It is desirable that American 
Wage earners be organized into unions, and that these labor organiza- 
tions be recognized and bargained with by employers.” 





F. A. Fetter, Princeton University: “Organized labor is here to stay 
for a long time to come, and as the elite of the wage-earning class it 
should; and probably will, be an increasing force for political better- 
ment and for social welfare in the Republic.” 





R. T. Ely, Wisconsin University: “The unions have come to stay— 
economic theory and economic history unite in that conclusion—as long 
as the system of capitalistic production. There will be no real peace 
until employers acknowledge the inevitableness of the union.” 





Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago: “I have been impressed with the 


noble purposes of trades unions and of the desirability of the ends 
which they seek.” 





Editorial, Outlook, January 5, 1920: “We can no more go back to 
the open shop, which means the unquestioned supremacy of the em- 
ployers, than we can go back to the hand loom for our clothes, or to the 
town crier for our news.” 





Andrew Carnegie, Autobiography: “It is not capital that we need to 
guard, but helpless labor.” 





Charles M. Schwab: “I have my serious doubts if labor is receiving 
its just share of the nation’s prosperity.” 
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